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Earle of Chichester and Lord Dunsmore. 



Inscription on a lead coffin found with others in making excavations 
on the site of the chancel of the now demolished Church of Newnham 
Regis, in the county of Warwick, August 24th, 1852 ; at which time 
Newnham Regis was the property of a Scotch nobleman, who inherited 
it from the Earle of Chichester : — 

HEARE LYETH THE BODY OF 

FRANCIS LEIGH, 
EARLE OF CHICHESTER AND LORD DUNSMORE, 

WHO WAS THE HAPPIEST MAN LIVING SO LONG AS 

HIS DEARE WIFE THE LADY AUDREY 

COUNTESS OF CHICHESTER AND LADY DUNSMORE LIVED ; 

WHO WAS THE ELDEST DAUGHTER OF 

JOHN LORD BUTELER OF BRAMFIELD, AND THE 

BEST OF WIVES AND WOMEN ; SHE DIED THE i6TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1652, 

SINCE WHICH TIME HE NEVER HAD THE LEAST CONTENT, 

JOYE, OR COMFORT, TILL NOW THAT HE LYETH BY HER AGAINE, 

WITH WHOSE SOULE HE HOPES BY THE MERIT 

AND PASSION OF CHRIST JESUS HE SHALL REJOICE FOR EVER. 

HE DYED ON THE 2IST OF DECEMBER, 1653. 

By the side of this coffin was discovered another, also of massive 
lead, which contained the embalmed body of a most beautiful girl, *the 
Lady Audrey Leigh,* the daughter of the above-named Earl and 
Countess of Chichester. When the coffins were opened, the bodies 
were found to be in a perfect state of preservation ; but on being 
exposed to the air for a short time fell into dust (^). 
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NEWNHAM REGIS: 

An Extract from * Horce FodagrinceJ 



A ROOFLESS lonely tower still marks the spot 
Where once the Church of Newnham Regis stood : 
The ivy, now her sole remaining friend, 
With tenderness her agbd arms around 
That weather-beaten ruin fondly wreathes. 
Still closely clings, when coldest beats the storm. 
And to her crumbling masonry affords 
A rude support — denied at least by one, 
I'he faithless guardian of her prostrate shrines. 
Whom it had well behov'd to shield from shame 
The sacred relics of his kindred dust. 
The owl, sole tenant of those tott'ring walls, 
Sails through the dusky air with laboring wing, 
x\nd as some wayward wand'ring spirit scares 
Belated trav'lers with ill-omen'd screech. 
It was not always thus. In days of yore 
That shapeless ruin was the house of God, 
A goodly pile — 

Whose echoing peal of far-resounding bells 
Floating along fair Arden's flow'ry stream (2) 
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Summon'd with merry notes each Sabbath day 

Peasant and peer to mingle in her aisles. 

Those clanging chimes no longer fill the air 

With melody of music, soft and clear : 

No sons of toil with hastening footsteps tread 

The grass-grown paths which to those altars led : 

But now forlorn that lordly edifice, 

Bow'd in the dust, unhonour'd lowly lies. 

The owl and bat their mournful vigils keep 

O'er * God's own acre,' where those peasants sleep. 

When ye behold her glories thus laid low. 

Will not your brows incontinently glow, 

Ye men of Newnham ! with a blush of shame ? 

Will ye inherit but a father's name ? 

Those sires have bled that you their sons might be 

Heirs to a deathless faith and liberty. 

Degenerate sons ! have ye no pride to share 

Their last long rest with your forefathers there, 

When night at length succeeds this smiling day 

And earth once more demands your kindred clay ? 

But I forbear — whilst Fancy fondly strays 

Back o'er the past to those time-honoufd days. 

Which first beheld fair Newnham's temple rise 

Fresh from the workman's hand to greet the skies, 

As some fond bride steps forth in chaste array 

To greet her lov'd one on his marriage day. 

Imagination once again recalls 
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The picturesque adornment of those walls, 

And with a poet's fancy fain would trace 

The sweet memorials of that pleasant place ; 

The slanting sunbeam that illum'd awhile 

The vaulted roof of that long lofty aisle, 

And on her decorated windows paint 

The brave Evangelist and martyr'd Saint, 

With hands upraised in reverential air. 

In various attitudes of praise and prayer, 

Whose worn wan cheeks, and calm but steadfast eye, 

Taught how they liv'd and how they dar'd to die. 

Still Fancy clothes thy desecrated shrines 

With graceful sculpture and the rich designs 

Of Gothic art, creations of a time 

When all her aspirations were sublime ; 

Then from the artist's chisel, chaste and warm. 

The rugged stone assumed a living form ; 

Well vers'd that cunning chisel to impart 

The glowing touches of a deathless art 

There in the vault of that once hallow'd spot. 

Where anciently fair Newnham's chancel stood, 

Repos'd the ashes of a noble race. 

The good Earle Chichester, brave Francis Leigh, 

His ever-loving wife and gentle child 

Embalm'd with pious care, encas'd in lead. 

Whose ponderous strength so faithfully had stayed 

Two hundred years the ravages of time, 
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That when by ruthless hands the sacred chest 

Was rent asunder, and the grave gave up 

Its precious charge of desecrated dust, 

The very spoilers stood entranced and gaz'd 

In solemn silence, thus to see the dead 

After the weary lapse of centuries, 

So calm, so peaceful, so serene, unchanged. 

As though the hand of Death but yesterday 

Had passed upon their brows. 

There lay the goodly Earl in sweet repose, 

The smile of hope still lingering o'er his lips, 

His auburn hair just ting'd with silvery grey. 

His pointed beard arranged by gentle hands. 

And watered too perchance by those soft eyes, 

His fond fair daughters^ sleeping by his side, (^) 

Which would have flashed with indignation wild 

Could they have look'd into futurity 

And seen this rude unsympathising throng. 

The heartless actors in this last sad scene. 

A solemn sanctity surrounds the tomb 

Of those whose names and memories are lost 

In the long lapse of far-receding years. 

Yet could not youth and beauty, and a name 

Illustrious in the annals of the past, 

Could not the ties of blood, ancestral pride, 

Restrain the ruthless hand of Scotia's son ? 

Reluctantly at least 
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The violated coffin rendered back 

The loveliest form e'er cast in Nature's mould, 

A beauteous relic of a bygone age. 

Well may ye start, ye sacrilegious band ! 

The Lady Audrey sleeps the sleep of death 

Her life-like countenance would still belie : 

Closed is that eye whose deep cerulean blue 

Italian skies alone could emulate ! 

Hush'd is that gentle voice which once had touch'd 

The tend'rest chords of love within the breast ! 

An eloquent expression lightly plays 

Around those lips long silenc'd in the tomb. 

Ah ! could she sue, as once she could have sued, 

A thousand sons of England's chivalry 

Had rush'd to shed their life's blood in her cause ! 

Shades of the Leighs ! of those brave knights of old 

Who won their golden spurs on Crecy's plain, (*) 

Or for the true Cross died in Holy Land, 

Rise, one and all, avenge your injur'd shrines ! 

Death was not altogether pitiless. 

But respited her victim as in shame 

To mar this peerless work of Nature's hand. 

There, there she lies in virgin purity, 

Serenely sleeping, — mantled in the pall, 

Fairer than morning, or the summer's rose 

Bowed by the dews beneath her fresh green leaves. 

Mark the angelic smile, the last of life, 
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On those mute lips so tenderly expressed, 
As though she dream'd of some lost Iqv^d one 
Sweetly returning his fond last farewell, 
The delicate warm tints of earliest youth 
Bloom on her cheek, as seemingly in doubt 
The breath of life had yet for ever fled. 
Paint, quickly paint, for now remorseless Death 
Triumphantly reclaims his lingering prey, 
And all is dust. 



NOTES. 
(^) Page I. The tombs were opened in the presence of Lord John 
Scott and one or more Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries. 

(2) Page 3. The Church of Newnham Regis was in the valley of the 
Old Forest of Arden, through which the river Avon flows. 

(') Page 6. The Earl of Chichester had issue two other daughters : — 
Elizabeth, m, to Thomas Wriothesley, fourth Earl of Southampton ; 
and Mary, m, to George Villiers, fourth Viscount Grandison. The 
Earl of Southampton had issue a daughter, Elizabeth, m, to Ralph, 
Duke of Montague, of Boughton. 

(*) Page 7. Sir Piers Leigh bore the standard of Edward the Black 
Prince at the battle of Crecy, and his eldest son, Sir Peter, was created 
a Knight-Banneret by Henry V., and slain at the battle of Agincourt. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF 
CRAVEN PATRICK TRENCHARD, 

AGED 10 YEARS, 

IV/io was killed whilst bathing in the sea^ on the morning of 
July 2^thy 1SS2, by a Wine-case thrown from the West 
Pier^ Brighton, by Mr, Charles Harris Franklin, 
of Victoria Mansions, Westminster, 



YE nymphs, kind denizens of crystal caves 
Worn in the deep-sea rocks by restless tides, 
Who glide by moonlight through your favourite haunts, 
The pleasant precincts of fair Brighton's Pier, 
Weep, softly weep, and twine dank slippery weeds 
Around your brows, sad solemn dirges chaunt. 
And rend in sorrow your dishevelled hair ; 
A gentle child, snatched from the light of day, 
Serenely sleeps the last long sleep of death. 
Silent and lone beside your shell-clad home ; 
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TJjere tenderly safe-guard his pale cold corse, 

Whose nobler part has soared on wings of light 

To cloudless realms of ever-during day ; 

Still softly weeping, deck his watery shroud 

With choicest garlands of wild ocean-flowers. 

List to the voice of woe the murmuring breeze 

Wafts from a mother's lacerated heart. 

Wailing her irremediable loss — 

Her cherished blossom in his earliest bloom 

Reft from the parent stem, thus ruthlessly, 

As some sweet rosebud by an envious shower. 

Bright shined the sun on this disastrous morn, 

Light was the heart of this fair gladsome boy, # 

Lighter perchance than those clear dancing waves 

Which bear him on their bosom buoyantly, 

Leaping with sympathetic joyousness. 

His pulse exulting in the pride of health 

As fearlessly he climbs the crested flood. 

Still through the eastern sky the Sun-god steers 

His golden car, in dazzling blaze of light, 

His slanting rays stream o'er the breakers wild. 

Which shimmer as a jewelled diadem, 

Augmenting his cleft beams a thousand-fold. 

Ah ! would that he at this distressful hour 

Had veiled with thick impenetrable cloud 

His glowing orb, as in a dread eclipse. 

Or e'er our eyes had wept this piteous scene ! 
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No warning voice with kindly note proclaims 

The threatening danger, as a hand unseen 

Flings from the Pier, with recklessness profound, 

A messenger of death amid the throng 

Who swim securely as they deem below. 

The wild waves wail in concert with the winds, 

The far white cliffs their pensive song resound, 

For things inanimate, more sensitive 

Than mortal men, o'er mortal misery, 

As poets sing, will ever fondly grieve. 

Swiftly the unrelenting missile flies — 

Strikes his defenceless head, — young Trenchard sinks 

Beneath the flood, to rise, alas ! no more, 

So kind, so gentle, loveable and loved ! 

But I refrain — my unaccustomed muse 

Cares not to analyse the soul of one. 

Sole actor in this tearful tragedy. 

Who e'er the noontide of this self-same day ^ 

Had joined the * madding crowd ' on Goodwood Downs ; 

And wanting common sensibility. 

For this strange act a father's sanction sought, 

His cup of bitterness already full 

Well had that father bitterly replied, 

* He talks to me that never had a son.' (^) 

(^) Kingjohn^ Act in. Scene 4 : — 

* Cardinal Pandulph. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 
Constance. He talks to me that never had a son.' 
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No more : my heart is sicklied o'er with grief, 

My inmost spirit vexbd as she tunes 

Her melancholy song : all nature weeps : 

E'en from a stranger's eye unbidden falls 

A tear of pity o'er his early grave : 

I speak as one that owns a precious son. 



Extract from a Letter written by Mr. Franklin^ immediately after 
the death of the poor child ^ to his father : — 

* Grand Hotels Brighton^ 

"•July 25M, 1882. 

* I write to ask you, if you would mind my going to Goodwood, 
as it is entirely a matter of business, which it is almost an impossibility 
for me to postpone.' 



^ 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON THE DEATH OF 

THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 



I. 

BUT yesterday it seems at earliest morn 
The cannon booming from the ramparts high 
To fair Lut^ce proclaimed * A Prince is born.' 
With sympathetic voice the hills reply ; 
Swift as a meteor the glad tidings fly ; 
A thousand cheerful voices rend the air, 
Ten thousand lamps illuminate the sky ; 
And in the sparkling cup of vintage rare 
Expectant courtiers pledge an Empire's rising heir. 

II. 
Mourn, Gallia ! mourn. Land of the sacred vine, 
Thy drooping head in sign of sorrow bow ; 
Around thy brows the solemn cypress twine, 
And on the willow hang thy sweet harp, now 
Tuneless and lone. Thy gallant Prince lies low. 
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Pierced by a thousand darts in Zululand ; 
And from his nianly bosom ebbing slow 
His life's blood consecrates the thirsty sand. 
Friendless he fainting falls on Afric's savage strand. 



III. 
Those arid sands with his brave blood were dyed, 
And the sad story of his sacrifice 
Hangs on the lips of nations far and wide : 
From threatening danger with averted eyes 
His wavering chief precipitately flies — 
His charge forsaking, England's honoured guest ; 
Surrounded by his swarthy enemies, 
Still to the foe Napoleon turns his breast, 
And as he nobly lived, so nobly sinks to rest. 

IV. 

And while his fair unsullied name shall grace 

The spotless annals of nobility. 

And future chroniclers delight to trace 

This last heroic feat of gallantry. 

So long the name of Carey still shall be 

Remembered too : but not in that sweet song 

Which hymns the deathless deeds of chivalry ; 

No timorous spirit ever glides among 

Elysian groves nor joins their venerated throng. 
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V. 
But yesterday, to soothe the vanity 
Or wounded pride of his Imperial sire, 
The gentle Lulu, (^) bitter irony ! 
Received his infant * baptism of fire ' 
On Saarbruck's field : but not forsooth in ire 
His tender hand the first dread torch applies 
To that portentous gun : with import dire 
The wayward shot irrevocably flies. 
And the earth quails beneath proud Gallia's batteries. 

VI. 

Tis night : the cannon bates his fiery breath, 

Nature seems awed as by some secret spell, 

So weird a silence reigns, still, still as death, 

Save the hoarse challenge of the sentinel 

Passing the watchword on the citadel. 

Sleep, soldiers, sleep : to-morrow shall unbar 

Once more the floodgates of profoundest hell : 

E'er ye behold again yon setting star 

Two nations shall have closed in the grim shock of war. 

VII. 

Now rosy mom awakes : two armies meet 
In all the bitterness of hate and pride, 

(^) The pttit nom by which the Prince Imperial was known in his 
early youth. 
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Warriors who never yet had known defeat, 

Undaunted still lie bleeding side by side : 

And through the unwavering columns far and wide 

Sweep the dread volleys of artillery, 

Leaving their ghastly gaps. At eventide, 

Thick as autumnal leaves men withered lie, 

And Germany deplores her hard-earned victory. 

VIII. 

Saarbruck and Spikeren, Gravelotte and Courcelles, 

Your names will ever waken saddest thought, ' 

Vexing the ear as some slow passing-bell : 

Such were the horrors on your fair fields wrought ! 

Tossed by the storms of state, an Emperor sought 

To raise the prestige of a waning name 

By chance of war — with what dire ruin fraught ! 

'Tis the old story still — the royal game — 

Whole hecatombs may fall — a Caesar reaps the fame. 

IX. 

The scene is changed : to-day an Emperor 

Resigns his sword at Sedan's fatal gate, 

A royal captive — prisoner of war. 

Racked with acutest pain, worn, desolate. 

He yet with dignity accepts his fate : 

His army crushed, and those proud ensigns furled 

Which waved of yore o'er many an humbled state 
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An Empire which but lately awed the world 

Now sinks into the dust from fame's proud summit hurled. 

Anon in Zululand, dejected, lone, 

The gentle yet heroic Eugenie 

Wails o'er the corse of her beloved one, 

Draining the bitter cup of misery. 

The cold benumbing hand of time maybe 

Shall staunch the tear-drops in those soft sad eyes, 

And ihey may laugh again — apparently ; 

But from a mother's heart hope shuddering flies 

When in the silent tomb her only loved one lies. 

XI. 

And to the winds which wooed her brows forlorn. 

Thus did the sorrowing mother sadly say — 

My lost, lost child ! faded as mists of morn, 

Which fly affrighted the approach of day ! 

All, all thy brightness shrouded in decay : 

Thy spirit passed as some sweet soothing tone, 

Which once had charmed each childish tear away ; 

And I unwept must bear to weep alone, 

And grieve a mother's love my heart had ever known, 

XII. 

So have I seen at dawn an opening rose, 
Radiant with dew as some bright tearful eye, 
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Fairer than morning, still too soon disclose 

Its tender charms and virgin modesty, 

And torn by wild winds rudely sweeping by. 

Death-stricken droop in premature decay : 

So have I once again impatiently 

Besought its loveliness at close of day, 

Sighed o'er its beauty passed, for ever passed away. 

XIII. 

Thou wert my earliest and my latest joy, 

The veriest idol of my heart and mind. 

The sun of my existence. Gentle boy ! 

Thy loving smile within my breast enshrined 

Unaltered lives : — ^Yes ! thou wert ever kind. 

In weal and woe, in sickness and in shame. 

Patient and true to thy sad lot resigned. 

Thy love still shone with an unvarying flame, 

Thou wert a friend indeed once and for aye the same. 

XIV. 

Gazing upon the star-lit canopy 
Of heaven, adorned with countless jewels rare, 
Or the proud burnish of the noontide sky, 
Still fancy loves to trace thy image there, 
And thy name mingles with each silent prayer, 
Thou who hast shared each sorrow of my breast : 
So may we once again together share 
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Eternal joy in mansions of the blest, 

Where the stars never set, nor sinks the sun to rest. 

XV. 

Breathe softly now, ye winds, with favouring breeze 

Soothe the wild spirit of each angiy wave ; 

Waft the good vessel o'er the trackless seas : 

A broken-hearted mother seeks to save 

Her son's dear relics from a barbarous grave, 

And o'er them raise in pious memory 

A mausoleum worthy of the brave. 

* Napoleon, Prince Imperial,' shall be 

His sole proud epitaph for all posterity. 1881. 



^Famborough Hilly 

^ Famboroughy Hants ^ 

' 9 Janvier y 1883. 

* Monsieur, — J*ai remis ^ S. M. rimp^ratrice les vers que vous 
avez composes sur la mort du Prince Imperial, son malheureux fils. 

' Sa Majesty me charge de vous exprimer ses remerciments pour la 
pens^e qui vous a inspire ces vers et de vous dire qu'elle en a ete 
profond^ment touch^e. 

* Veuillez agr^r, Monsieur, I'assurance demes sentiments distingu^s. 

*Franceschi Pietri. 
' Monsieur Allesley Boughton Leigh^ 

* Carltim Ciub^ LondresJ* 
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A BRIGHTON BALLAD. 

Little Arthur and his Dog, Milk-white If ilia. 



I. 

AFAIR-^AIR5D boy, vhp?e beaming eye 
Had scarce ten summers seen, 
As genial as this April mom 
Walked gaily through the Steyne. 

II. 
And ever and anon hi^ stopped, 
Then whistling, skipped along, 
Changing his note for soiiae i^d snatclji 
Of half-forgotten song. 

IIL 

And by Ijiis side, with sl^nd^ chain, 
This simple-minded lad 
Led tenderly a little dog. 
The only friend he had. 

IV. 

Now basking in the noontide sun. 
Now loitering carelessly, 
Each with the pther fpndly vied 
In sportive rivalry. 
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V. 

Of threatening evil ignorant, ' 

They softly whiled away 
^th innocent and gladsome heart 
Their fleeting hour of play. 

VL 

Too soon, alas ! the fairest sky 
With doud is overcast, 
And beauty withers as the leaf 
O'er which the wind has past 

VII. 

So in their simple paradise 

There lurked a subtle foe, 

That severed two fond hearts and wrought 

Irreparable woe. 

VIIL 

A treacherous cur of savage mood, 
111 favoured, evil eyed. 
Springs on fair lilla, and her throat 
With crimson blood bedyed. 

IX. 

Her £uthless chain is rent in twain. 
The timorous creature flies 
Along the street, with bounding feet 
And far-resounding cries. 
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In swift pursuit, with pallid cheeky 
The boy with flaxen hair 
His lost companion seeks in all 
The frenzy of despair. 

xt 
A wild street Arab hovering near, 
A rough and ragged lad, 
Shrieked out with terror-stricken voice, 
*• Police ! the dog is mad 1' 

XIL 

And other wandering waifs and strays 
Joined in the hue and cry. 
Children and nursemaids screamed or e'er 
They knew the reason why* 

XIII. 

Bath-chairmen with their ghastly load 
Speed in the reckless race. 
With wild excitement rattling on 
To gain the foremost place* 

XIV* 

Rejuvenescent warriors — 
Rheumatic invalids — 
Kindling with all their ancient fires, 
Urge on their biped steeds. 
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XV. 

On rapidly revolving wheels 
Perambulators flew, 
And as thejioisy pack gave tongue, 
Babel confusion grew. 

XVI. 

The Corporation well, I ween. 
Was represented there. 
And that imposing personage, 
The Worshipful the Mayor. 

XVII. 

Still holding on in hot pursuit, 
This miscellaneous pack 
Of shrieking maniacs stream along 
Fleet-footed Lilians track. 

XVIII. 

And in the wild delirious chase 
No sense of pity knew : 
But headlong rush as ravening wolves- 
Their sinking prey in view — 

XIX. 

And strove with every subtle art 
Her flight to intercept, 
As o'er a lofty barrier 
The milk-white Lilla leapt. 
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XX. 

Now towering o'er the serried ranks 
Two stalwart forms appear,: — 
Policemen Brown and Robinson 
Come blundering from the rear — 

XXI. 

Two burly fellows, tall and grim^ 
Selected, we suspect, 
For ornamental purposes 
Rather than intellect. 

XXII. 

So have I seen in Crick!s fair vale, 
On some fine-scenting day. 
The heayy-weights come crashing on 
And bear the palm away. 

XXIII. 

* Hoick forward ! ' reeling Robinson 
Shouts gaspingly to Brown, 

* Ram home your spurs, or never we 
Shall run the vermin dowa' 

XXIV. 

Then toppling o'er as some tall pine 
Uprooted by the wind. 
The warrior fell, and seemingly 
His fleeting breath resigned. 
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XXV. 

Brown saw, but heeded not ; he deemed 
His last long race was run, 
Then heaved a deep-drawn sigh, and said, 
* Alas ! my Robinson.' 

XXVI. 

Now clustering urchins, stealthily 
Survey with fearful eyes 
The pompous tyrant of their race 
That hors de combat lies. 

XXVII. 

And dared not, would not had they dared. 
Approach the fallen chief. 
Nor loose his tight-bound belt to lend 
His labouring lungs relief. 

XXVIII. 

But stood on tiptoe to explore 
His girth of monstrous size, 
And felt the joy that pigmies feel 
When some dread giant dies. 

XXIX. 

Now milk-white Lilla leaves, alas ! 
The safe and beaten track. 
And rushed into the jaws of death — 
A fatal cul de sac. 
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XXX. 

Advance impossible, retreat 
Cut off on every side, 
No friendly covert lends its shade 
Her wearied head to hide. 

XXXI. 

Whither, oh whither shall she fly 
Her fluttering life to save ? 
How stem the torrent rolling on 
With unrelenting wave ? 

XXXII. 

She raised her supplicating eyes 
To yon clear cloudless sky, 
Imploring succour from some kind 
Protecting deity : 

XXXIII. 

Then howled one lingering last appeal, 
And quivering stands at bay — 
Brown with a shout of victory 
Swoops down upon his prey. 

xxxrv. 
Lo ! now a soft complaining voice 
Of sorrow fills the air : 
' Take me and kill me an you will \ 
My lovely Lilla spare. 
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XXXV. 

She is not mad, my gentle Brown ! 
Thy pitying hand restrain ; 
I never, never more shall sfje 
My beautiful again ! 

XXXVI. 

Be merciful this only once, 
And turn thy wrat^ away ; 
With all my heart, and all my soul, 
And all my tears I pray.' 

xxxvji. 
He might have spared those idle tears^ — 
That unavailing prayer-rr 
Brown listened wiith a fooligh smile 
And self-complacent air. 

XXXVIII. 

Thrice round his helmed heavy head 
His wheeling weapon flies, 
Then whistling falls-^a mangled mass 
His milk-white victim lies, 

XXXIX. 

Dabbled in blood. Yet evw so, 
E'en as the bright sun shined 
In the full garish blaze of noon, 
With shamelessness. refined. 
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XL. 

Again and yet again he gashed 
With wanton needless knife 
That silent pulseless form, albeit 
No spark of lingering life 

XLI. 

Had seemed to need extinction. No— r 
That fixed, glazed, fireless eye, 
And drooping tongue, already told 
Of death's last victory. 

XLII. 

Where is the desolate pale boy, 
The boy with flaxen hair ? 
There, dazed and motionless, he stands 
A statue of despair. 

XLIII. 

Go to thy chamber, gentle lad, 
Pour forth thy childish grief, 
A flood of tears perchance may bring 
Thy breaking heart reliefl 

XLIV. 

Thy loved companion thou shalt miss 
Through many a weary day. 
Her fond caresses never more 
Shall charm thy tears away. 
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XLV. 
And thou shalt find, as years roll on- 
Long as thou lingerest here — 
True happiness of rarest growth 
In this ungenial sphere* 

XLVI. 

Tis but a phantom passing fair 
We vainly seek to clasp, 
The gilded bauble of a dream 
That flies our feverish grasp. 
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SYR GEOFFREY DE ALLESLEY, 

THE RED CROSSE KNYGHT. 



I. 

THE castled heights of Brunoswaure 
Schene inne the cloiidles skye, 
Wyth manye a frownyng turret crowned 
Of antique masonerie; 

II. 
Peyre Avon Q) wooes the lilie lawn 
A bowe shotte length belowe, 
And wyndyng throwgh the flourie fields 
Hyr silverie waters flowe ; 

in. 
Aye whanne the settyng Sonne's laste rayes 
Wyth golden glorye gleme, 
Clere may ye see the brave old towres 
Reflected inne the streme. 
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IV. 
Arden's enchaunted forest (2) ther 
Y-strecches fer and wyde, 
And deks with ouerhanging tres 
Hyr banks onne eyther syde. 

V. 

And bye our Ladye ! wel I wene 
Those okes, the grenewode's pryde, 
Were famed of feyre and lustie growthe 
Whanne Cryst for sinners dyed ; 

VI. 

Whose lichened, knarled, fantastyke bowghs 
Wonjmg (^) amyd the skyes, 
As sum rare gothyke-temple roofe 
Hyghe ouerarchyng ryse. 

VII. 

Bye holie rode ! Those towryng chyefs 

A gastlie tale mote tel 

Of Druid sacrifycyal ryte (*) 

And necromantyk spell. 

VIII. 

Ere yet the bryght sterre from the East 
O'er Albion kyndlie broke, 
Or Seyncte Augustine Jhesu preched 
Benethe the godspell oke. 
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IX, 
Myd them the antlered denizens 
Brouse inne theyr desart home, 
And throwgh the boundles wyldemes 
Inne careles fredom roame ; 

X. 

Sum cyrclyng rownd a spredyng beech 
Theyr femye lair have mayd, 
Or gracefuUie repose benethe 
Hyr venerable shade; 

XI. 

Menewhiles theyr ryall-heded chyef (^) 
Agaynst a knottyd thome, 
Inne batayls semblaunce sekes to fre 
The velvet from hys home ; 

XII. 

A dede braunche now y-cracklyng falles 
From yon brand-stryken tre, (®) 
Swyft as the wyld wynd flyes the herde 
And as the wyld wynd fre, 

XIII. 

Tyll havyng gayned the vauntage grounde 
Hygh o'er the bracken maze, 
Theyr wakeful leader whiels aboute, 
And proudlie stands at gaze. 
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XTV. 

Bryght schenes the sonne, the byrd^ alle 
Wyth swete songe fill the ayer, 
But soleyne sylence broodeth o*er 
The Halls of Bninoswaure ; 

XV. 

No wanderyng mynstrel tunes hys harpe 
To plese a courtlie thronge, 
Nor wakes the teere in ladye's eye 
Wyth saad love-laden songe. 

XVI. 

No spryghtlie groupe of neyhebors gaye 
Arownd the Crystmas fyre, 
Chere the blynd harper's tymorous laye, 
Or flaggyng daunce inspyre. 

XVII. 

Syr Geoffrey, lorde of Bninoswaure, 
Hath sayled the salte salte sea, 
And plyght hys knyghtlie swerde and lyffe 
Onne shryne of our Ladye, 

XVIII. 

Bye God, St. Michel, and St George, f ) 
Wyth Englond's Red Crosse Band, 
The tombe to fre onne Calvarie, 
Or dye inne Holye Land, 
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XIX. 

To lowe the Crescent to the Crosse, 
Wyth Rychard glorie wyn, 
To curbe the Paynim chivalrie 
And pryde of Saladyn, 

XX. 

Wyth Coeur de Lion's mayl-cladde hoste 
To join the graunde Crusade, 
To plante hys standarde bye the grave 
Where Cryst was lowlye layd. 

XXI. 

D5aiilie inne yonder loftie tdwre 
The mydnyght tapers bume. 
And ther hys lovyng ladye prayes 
Hyr Red Crosse Knyght's returne ; 

XXII. 

Ful manye a wearye wayfarer 
Who sawe that flyckeryng lyght, 
Y-tolde hys beods, and crost hymselfe, 
Inne prayer for thatte bolde Knyght ; 

XXIII. 

And whanne the gargeyld turrets mocked 
The tempest ragyng wyld. 
The ladye prest hyr son t'hyr brest, 
And o'er hym swetelie smyld, 
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XXIV. 
Chauntyng the myghtie dedes of armes 
Hys ferles syre hadde wrought \ 
Thus was the cyld unconsioushe 
His first feyre lesson taught 

XXV. 

Of honour, fredom, knyghtlye pryde, 
Nourced onne hys mother's kne, 
Thus erlie tutored inne the fayth 
Of purest chyvakie, 

XXVI. 

Pratlyng he lisped, eftsoone that he, 
A warrior stronge and tal, 
Inne single combat Saladin 
Wold conquer, or wold falle. 

XXVII. 

But tyme rolled onne : the sesons alle 
Inne swjrft succession flewe. 
And Harold, goode Syr Geoffre/s sone, 
A proper stryplyng grewe ; 

XXVIII. 

And wel he loved to lye benethe 
The elfish forest shade, 
Or wander alle alone along 
The solitarie glayd ; 
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XXIX. 

A gentil meditative ladde, 
He worshjrpped nature feyre, 
And everie wyngbd chorister 
Whose musick fylled the ayer ; 

XXX. 

The threstle-cock (®) whose clamorous voice 
Proclaymes the tempest neare, 
But moste the swete songe-thrushe's songe 
Delyghts hys ravyshed eare, 

XXXI. 

Perched onne the topmost nakyd spraye 
Of tallest forest tre, 
What tyme the merrie warbler tunes 
Hys matchles melodie. 

XXXII. 

Inne shadiest covert bowered there, 
The gentil turtle-dove 
Syghs feorth hyr trist pathetyke pleynt 
Inne ectasie of love. 

XXXIIL 

Soe softlie, tendrelie exprest, 
£nthrall3mg harte and mynd, 
As bye a poet's utterance 
May never be defyned. 
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XXXIV. 

And wakes, we know not how or why, 
Sum swete, etheryal strajm. 
Of sadnes blendyng charmynglie 
Wyth gladnes almoste payn. 

XXXV. 

Blythelye the skyelarke from the eorth 
Spryngs uppe with quyveryng wyngs, 
Syngs as he soares, and loste to syght, 
Stille exquisitelie syng& 

XXXVI. 

Anon the calle of hys fonde mate 
Allm-es hym from afar, 
He foldes hys wyngs, and rapydlie 
Falles as a fall3nig starre. 

XXXVII. 

And Harold loved the nightingale, 
Thatte swetelie alle nyght longe 
Floudes the enamoured wyldemes 
Wyth melancholie songe ; 

XXXVIII. 

The redbrest too, the sacred byrd. 
Whose fonde famyliar laye 
Delyghts the seelie cottar's harte, 
The lyvelonge wyntre's daye, 
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XXXIX. 

And as a herault, semes to bryng 
Gladde tydjmgs from above, 
And wyth uncesyng music syng 
Jhesu's eternale love ; 

XL. 

For whanne he h^ng upon the crosse, 
Bownd to the corsfed tre, (^) 
A gentil byrd, the legende tells, 
Pytyed hys Agonie, 

XLI. 

And fondlie strove, yet strove inne vayn, 
To loose the knottyd bandes. 
And drawe the crewel nayls thatte pierced 
Hys unoffendyng handes, 

XLII* 

To plucke awaye the crowne of thornes, 
Hys wyngs alle flytterynge wyde, 
For soe it was hys feyre broun brest 
Wyth Cryst hys bloude was dyed ; 

XLIII. 

From that drede houre the robyn weres 
Hys scarlet lyverfe, 
Bequethed to hym and alle his eyres 
Bye Cryst onne Calvarier 



1 
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XLIV. 
Inne everie seson of the yere, 
From mome tyll vespertyde, 
One sole companyon ever nere 
Watched bye yonge Harold's syde. 

XLV. 

A noble hounde of stature grande, 
Bolde, resolute, and stayd,^ 
Shee marked eche movement of hys hande. 
And everie look obayd ; 

XLVI. 

For Lufia semynglie had leomt 
Hyr master's gentil mynd. 
And never wittjmglie dyd hurte 
To any lyvyng kynde, 

XLVII. 

Sauve onlie once, — a sheewulf wyld, Q^) 
Whose cubs were layd faste bye, 
Y-sprang upon th' unkonmng cyld 
Pass5mg al-heedleslie ; 

XLVIII. 

Sw3rft as an ^ewe from a bowe, 
Shotte feorth the dauntles hounde, 
A momente more — hyr crewel foe 
Lay wrythyng onne the grounde. 
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XLIX. 

Shee seized hyr throte wyth reuthles gryp, 
Shee never loosed hyr heold, 
Tyll at hyr master's feete was layd 
Thatte wulf starke dede and ceold. 

L. 

The pensive stryplyng loved to rove 
Bye Avon's sedgye banke, 
Where lush-wyld flours and rushes grewe 
Wyth vegitacion ranke, 

LI. 

Wyth merrie harte, and constante feete, 
Alonge the vale to straye, 
Ladyn wyth dewes, the harbinger 
Of somer's cloudles daye, 

LII. 

Ere yet the curteyns of the skye 
Aurora hadde unrolled, 
And fiynged the everlastyng hylls 
Wyth floude of lyquyd golde. 

LIII. 

Swete mome awakes : the sonne steps forthe 
Inne pereles majestye, 
As from the hylls and stemyng vales 
The gyldyd vapoures flye ; 
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LH'. 

Anon the azure firmamente 

Inne noontyde gloria glowes : 

Slow w}'nd>Tig throwgh the flourie mead 

The peaceful rj^-ere flowes, 

LV. 

Reflectyng onne hjn* crystal brest 
The ever-varying shade 
The woded hylls, the flecye cloudes. 
And flytteryng aspen mayd. 

LVI. 

These glorious scenes the frebore (^^) cyld 
Wyth yeomyng eye beholds, 
As thus the bok of nature fejn^ 
Hyr feyrest page unfolds. 

LVII. 

Whylom ther was a wyllowe tre, 

The ryvere's chyefest pryde, 

Which bravelie reared hyr hede and threwe 

Hyr shadewe fer and wyde, 

LVIII. 

Deth-stryken nowe, athwarte the waves 
Shee desolatelie lenes, 
Stille wyth hyr huge but wythered armes 
Yonge Harold fondlie serenes. 
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LIX. 
And wel I wene hyr leffles boughs, 
Al-droopyng lowe, wold seme 
To wepe the ceold inconstancie 
Of Avon's feythles streme, 

LX. 

Whose trecherous floudes have undermined 
Hyr growthe soe tal and rare, 
Soe mournfiillie shee lowes hyr hede 
E'en inne hyr ruin feyre. 

LXI. 

Alle, alle is stille as deth arownd 
Thys solitarie place, 
Sauvyng the hum of honey bee 
And merrie insecte race. 

LXII. 

Wyth glytteryng scales, enryched wyth golde, 
A proudlie byrnyshed snake 
Sayls gracefuUie across the streme, 
And glydes benethe the brake. 

LXIII. 

Crete sholes of shymmeryng sylverie fish 
Swym indolentlie bye. 
Or onne the surface, motionles, 
With listles languor lye, 
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LXIV. 

Regardles of theyr common foe, 
The tyrante of theyr race, 
Baskjmg besyde yon lilie leaves — 
The patriarch of the place. 

LXV. 

A kyngfysherre in rychest plume 
Speedyng hys joyous flyght, 
Follows the wyndyngs of the streme, 
Scarce sene tyll loste to syght ; 

LXVI. 

Awhyle onne hys accustomed thome 
He lights al-warylie, 
Intentlie ther abides hys preye 
Wjrth ever-wakeful eye. 

LXVII. 

Swyft as a meteor throwgh the skye, 
Nowe flashyng from hys spraye, 
He skyms the sylverie wave and beres 
A quyveryng dace awaye. 

LXVIII. 

Posyng inne shallowe water ther 
A heron, stille and lone, 
Wyth straughten nek stonds stedfastlie 
As statue wrought inne stone. 
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LXIX. 

Nowe wyth unerryng certaintie 
Shee strykes hyr shymmeryng pryze, 
And slowlie rysyng, steers hyr flyght 
Obliquelie towerds the skyes. 

LXX. 

A falcon poysed onne even wyng, 
Fer toweryng onne hyghe, 
Adun upon hys quarrie swoops 
Wyth rude ferocitie. 

LXXI. 

Brystlyng aloft hjn* launceate beak, 
Skylled wyth instinctive art 
The heron met hys dedelie shock, 
And pierced hym throwgh the harte. 

LXXII. 

Too late alas ! hys talons keene 
Have ryved hyr bosom feyre. 
Both, interlocked inne deth's embrace, 
Falle lyfeles throwgh the ayer. 

LXXIII. 

He heord the bittern's boomyng note. 
He merked the wyld fowl ryse 
Whielyng arownd inne cycles wyde, 
Tyll loste amyd the skyes ; 
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LXXIV. 

The pewit's solitarie crye, 

As, wailynge o'er the wbste, i}^) 

Shee lured wyth flaggyng, feignyng flyght, 

Th' intruder from hyr tieste. 

LXXV. 

The coney from hys grassie couche 
Starts uppe benethe hys feete ; 
The timyd leveret steals awaye 
From hyr sequestered seat ; 

LXXVI. 

But Lufra never harried them, 
Nor gave unkyndlie chase. 
Nor vexed wyth an unrulie tongue 
The genii of the place. 

LXXVII. 

Nowe twylyght o'er the fadyng scene 
Hyr duskie mantle flyngs, 
And throwgh the glayd the clamorous owl 
Sayls feorth onne noiseles wyngs ; 

LXXVIIL 

The leather-wyngbd bats flit bye 
Inne rapide tortuous flyght ; 
Wyndyng hys home the beetle lulls 
The drowsie eare of nyght ; 
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LXXIX. 
Feyre elves, awakenyng to the sownd 
Of swetest melodie, 

Daunce inne theyr mystic ryngs arownd 
The moonlyt trystyng-tre. 

LXXX. 

'Tis wjmtre-tyde : the Avon rolls 
Bret-ful wyth melted snowe, 
As oceanwarde inne torrents wyld 
Hyr turbyd waters flowe ; 

LXXXI. 

Roamyng alonge th' extremest verge 
Of thatte rude ryvere's bed, 
Yonge Harold fel, and reuthleslie 
The waves closed o'er hys hede, 

LXXXII. 

Undaunted stille he stemmed the tyde, 
Wyth strengthe inequal strove, 
And wyth a calme and steddie stroke 
The troubled waters clove. 

LXXXIII. 

But, wel-a-daye ! the wytheryng wynds 
Too soon have chylled hys bloude. 
As fayntlie, and more fayntlie stille, 
He batayls wyth the floude. 



y 
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LXXXIV. 

Ryse, kyndlie genius of the strane ! 
Ryse from thy crystal cave, 
Stretch feorth thy sauvyng hande, or e'er 
He synks benethe the wave. 

LXXXV. 

List ! throwgh the vale, a pleyntive aye 
The answeryng brieses here; 
Tis Harold's stille, soft voice which falles 
Onne Lufra's wakeftil eare. 

LXXXVI. 

Wyth one stronge bounde, the gallante hoi 
Plunged inne the swerlyng streme, 
Hyghe o'er hyr hede, wyth sylverie spraye 
The scatred waters gleme ; 

LXXXVII. 

Onwarde shee cleft hjn* waterie waye, 
Athwarte the whyrllyng tyde, 
A momente more, al-joyouslie 
Sayled bye hyr master's syde. 

LXXXVIII. 

Wyth tendre mow, above the floude 
Hyr gentil burden bore. 
And rested not tyll he was layd 
Y-swooneyne onne the shore. 
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LXXXIX. 

Lo ! nowe it was, a ful grete stag 
Came prykyng o'er the lee : 
A clothe-yarde krewe whystlyng flyes 
From yonder hollowe tre. 

xc. 
Two yeomen from theyr lurkyng-place 
Sprang forward, but alas ! 
Shotte throwgh the hede, the quyveryng deere 
Neods not the coup degrdce, 

xci. 

* No forked takel Q^) ever flewe 
More trewlie from a bowe,' 

Quod Robyn Hood ; quod Littel John, 

* Two hundred yardes or moe ! ' (^*) 

XCII. 

Thanne Lufra's depetoned echoyng baye 
Loud wailyng to the skyes, 
Fylled everie woded halke and hyl 
Wyth melancholie cryes. 

XCIII. 

* Woe worthe the dayel woe worthe the daye!' 
Thanne reuthful Robyn sayd, 

* Kenst thou yonne semelie striplyng ther 
Onne yonne danke greneswarde layd?' 
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XCIV. 

Quod Littel John, * Hym wel I ken, 
Tis brave Syr Geoffrey's eyre 
Who wyth hys seynctelie mother wones 
Harde bye atte Brunoswaure ; 

xcv. 
Wyth Rychard to the holie warre 
Hys doughtie syre is gone.* 
Quod Robyn, ' Thanne I'll tend the cyld 
As though he were my sone ; 

xcvi. 
For whanne the cumlie monarch held 
Hys Court atte Nottinghame, 
To hunte the deere inne Chamwode Chase 
He wyth hys nobles came, 

XCVII. 

Dysgysfed alle as saccbd freeres, (^*) 
A-rydyng wyth theyr kynge, 
Theyr merrie houndes and bugel homes 
Mayd the wyld forest ryng ; 

XCVIII. 

And ere hys journie throwgh the skye 
Two hours the sonne hadde mayd, 
Ful manye a bonnie harte of greece (^•) 
Laye streiht uponne the glayd ; 
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XCIX. 

I wynded thanne my bugel home, 
And five score merrie men, 
Came rakyng to theyr master's cal. 
From bowre and eke from glen ; 

c 
Wyth longe-bende bowes and elle-yarde schafts, 
Theyr hedes alle bymyshed clere, 
We closed arownd the astonied freeres, 
Stondyng agast wyth fere ; 

CI. 

Then Coeur de Lion doffed hys weedes, 
And spake wyth gracious tone, 
" Beheold thy kynge, unbende thy bowe, 
Proude Eorl of Huntyngdone ;" 

cii. 
Soe raysyng uppe my fethered cappe, 
I knelbd onne my kne. 
And sayde, " Bye oure deere Ladye's grace, 
I serve no kynge but thee." Q^) 

cm. 
Straightway the kynge ; " To thee and thjme 
Fre warren now I gyve, 
Of alle my forests fer and wyde, 
Soe longe as thou shalt lyve." 
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CIV. 
Atte sunsett, chered wyth huntyng songes 
Music, and revelrie, 
I fested hym and alle hys hoste 
Benethe the grenewode tre.' 

cv. 
Now Robyn tooke the cyld's colde hande, 
Y-swoone)nie as he laye, 
And from hys eyen two he brushed 
The saltfe teeres awaye ; 

cvi. 
And throwgh hys blewe lippes tendrelie 
Wyne from hys bottel poured, 
Tyll soe it was, to lyght and lyffe, 
Yonge Harold was restored. 

CVII. 

Thanne Robyn sownded onne hys home 
A blaste soe loude and clere, 
As mayd the woded hylls and halkes 
Re-echo fer and nere, 

CVIII. 

And two score merrie foresters 
Came boundyng o'er the lee, 
Inne surcotes alle of Lincoln grene, 
Bolde Robyn's liver^ ; 
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CIX. 

Eftsonne theyr flashyng axes mayd 
The feyrie forest ryng, 
Sum cloven wode, sum bracken drye, 
Wyth reddie footsteps bryng. 

ex. 

Bryght blayzing onne the sheltered launde (^^) 

The poynted flames aryse, 

The fyre y-crackles as the sparkes 

Flye glyterryng to the skyes ; 

CXI. 

Sum chafe the fayntyng cyld's colde handes, 
And everie neede supplye, 
Hys tabard and dreint hosen change 
For others warme and drye. 

CXII. 

Nowe throwgh hys veins the streme of lyffe 
Agayn serenelie flowes, 
And hys feyre cheke soe pale a late 
Wyth pristyne bewtie glowes. 

CXIIL 

* Nowe buske ye, buske ye, merrie men, 
And onne your shouldres bere 
The cumlie stryplyng to hys home 
Harde bye, atte Brunoswaure. 



\ 
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CXIVi 

You, Littel John, with twice ten men^ 
Commande the companie. 
Nowe forward alle — we suppe to-nyght 
Benethe the trystyng-tre.' 
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FYTTE SECOND. 

SCHENES brightlie the sonne, and the old Abbey bells 
Sownd merrylye Over the hyll, 
Nowe loude a.s the roar of wyld waves by the shore, 
Nowe soft as a murmurryng rylL 

II. 
The batayl is over, the victorie won, 
The hoste of the Paynim esclayne, 
The Star and the Crescent are dragged in the dust, 
On Palestine's desolate playne. 

III. 
But list ! 'tis the strayn of the Troubadour's lute 
Which swetelie awakens the eare, 
Proclaymyng the Knyght as he fondlie returns 
To welcome hys ladyelove deere. 

IV. 

The heraults announce wyth theyr claryons clere 
Red Crosse and hys glytteryng trayne — 
Bryght, bryght is the scheene of hys helmet and spere, 
And fynlie-wrought hauberk of chayne ; (^®) 
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V. 

Hys stoute stede of batayl, the gyft of a kynge, 
Weres proudlie hys brest-plat of Steele ; 
A clothe of golde rych in heraldic device 
Falles gracefuUie duii to hys heele ; 

VI. 

On eyther syde marches a little foote-page, 

Al-gentil and feyre to beholde, 

Wyth tabards {^^) of velvet and blewe fethered cappes — 

Theyr cognisaunce crossets of golde ; 

VII. 

Hys trustie tal squire leads on in the reare 

A palfrey in rychest arraye, 

Which bravelie had borne the bolde knyght on hys marche 

Throwgh manye a wearisome daye ; 

VIII. 

Sexe yeomen hym foUowe, each beiyng an axe, 
Brdd faulchion, krewes and bowe, 
Ful ofte have they sauv^d hys lyife in the fraye 
Unhorsed bye hys infidel foe ; 

IX. 

The fame of hys progres soon noisfed abroade, 
Was trumpeted throwgh the whole lande, 
And troupes of hys fryends travel swiftlie to greet 
The chyef and hys warrior bande. 
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X. 

Gaye nobles and gentles — the brave and the feyre, 
Expectante, encompas hys gate, 
Or sekyng the shade of the fer-spredyng ties 
S)n: Geoffrey's arryval awayt. 

XI. 

The warder's home sownds, as the guerrier trew 
Rydes lyghtsomlie uppe to hys doore, 
And turning hym rownd, al-graciouslie bendes 
To nobles alyke and to poore, 

XII. 

And bids them alle welcome wyth court esye kynde 
To mynstrelsie, revel, and songe, 
Says, — * Fayne wold I be wyth my ladyelove feyre. 
The gayest of alle the gaye thronge.' 

XIII. 

The supper was served and the benizon sayd : 
Hys neighebors of everie degree 
On delicate vyandes and rarest of wyne 
Alle fested right sumptuouslie. 

XIV. 

Alle, alle went as merrie as swete marriage bells. 

And feyre as the feyrest May daye. 

Sum sped throwgh the daunce — others crownfed the bowl. 

Or joined in the gaye roundelay e. 
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XV. 
But lo I the bryght aureat strekes of the morne 
Daunce fitfullie over the walls, 
Tis tyme for the mynstrel to bid you good nyght 
Deere reader, the curteyn nowe falles. 
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NOTES. 

(*) Page 31. Feyre Avon, This beautiful river, and also the river 
Nen, both rise in the immediate neighbourhood of Naseby Field, 
in Northamptonshire. The Avon, skirting the boimdary of the old 
Forest of Arden, joins the Severn and flows into the Bristol Channel. 
The Nen, having joined the Ouse, discharges its waters into the Wash. 
Naseby Field is probably the highest tableland in England. 

(*) Page 32. The Forest of Arden extended from the banks of the 
Avon to the Trent, on the north ; to the Severn, on the west ; and 
to the Watling Street, on the east. Arden,, the common Celtic desig- 
nation for a forest. 

(') Page 32, Wonyng, Having their habitation. 

(^) ^^g^ 32. The Druids in extreme cases offered human sacrifices. 

(') Page 33. A royal-headed stag, one that has horns of twelve 
points. 

if) Page 33. Brand'Stryken, Struck by lightning. 

{J) Page 34. Bye God, St Michael, and St, George. The oath 
taken by persons about to be received into the Order of Chivalry, and 
to buckle on their knightly spurs. 

(®) Page yj, ThrestU'Cock, Missel-thrush, or Storm-cock. 

(*) Page 39. TTte corsH tre. By an ancient law and custom of the 
Romans, their criminals were first scourged, and then suspended 
by iron spikes, through their hands and feet, to what they called the 

* cursed tree.' 

(^') Page 40. A sheewulf wyld. The Saxon name for January, 

* Wolf-moneth,' and the term for an outlaw, * Wolf-shed,* implying 
that he might be killed with as much impunity as a wolf, indicate the 
number of these beasts, and the terror which they inspired. The last 
wolf in Scotland is said to have been killed by Sir Ewen Cameron, 
A.D. i68a 



6o NOTES. . 

(*^) Page 42. Frebore, Freeborn, of gentle birth. 

(") Page 46. Weste, Waste lands, or wilderness. 

(^') Pc^e 49. TakeU Shooting-tackle, bows, arrows, &c. ; as we 
say, fishing-tackle. 

(**) Page 49. Two hundred yardes or moe. The English long- 
bow was five feet in length, with a range of 240 yards. Each soldier 
carried his arrows in a sheaf bound to his waist belt, and at the com- 
mencement of the battle they were shaken out on the ground, with the 
barbs outward, as easier to pick up. By an ancient law it was pro- 
vided, that yew-trees should be planted in every churchyard throughout 
the realm, in order that the supply of yew wood for war purposes should 
be maintained. 

(^') Page 50. Sacc^d freeres. Friars dressed in sackcloth. 

(^®) Page 5a Greece, Fat : * a fat hart,' from graisse. 

(^') Page^i, The claim of Rob)ni Hood to the Saxon Earldom 
of Huntingdon has been accorded to him in many old ballads. 

\}^) Page 53. Launde, An open space in a forest. 



FYTTE SECOND. 

(**) Page $$, The Norman soldiers were protected in battle by 
the hauberk, or shirt of mail, which consisted of rings or plates fastened 
on to an under-garment, and also with shields in the shape of a kite. 
Their offensive weapons were the lance, sword, axe, mace, bow and 
arrows. 

(*•) Page 56. Tabard, * A jaquet or sleevelesse coate, worn in 
times past by noblemen in the warres, but now only by heraults, and is 
called theyre "coate of arms in servise."* 
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